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damsels, was nearly related to her majesty, very pretty, and much
admired. She appeared one day in a magnificent velvet dress
with a rich border decorated with gold and pearls, which moved
many to envy, and displeased the queen, who thought it exceeded
her own. One day her majesty sent for it privately, put it on, and
came forth among her ladies arrayed in it; but as lady Mary
Howard was a little woman, and the queen of a stately figure and
commanding height, the dress was not long enough. However,
she asked her ladies one by one how they liked her new-fancied
suit. All made flattering answers: at last she asked the right
owner if it were not too short to be becoming, to which lady Mary
agreed. " Why then," retorted the queen, " if it become not me
as being too short, it shall never become thee as being too fine."
The poor lady, after this sharp rebuke, laid up her rich vestment,
and never ventured to wear it again during Elizabeth's life.

CHAPTER IY.

THE unjust detention of Maiy queen of Scots in an English
prison proved a great source of trouble to queen Elizabeth, as the
Roman Catholics were always forming plots to liberate her and
place her on the throne, to which she was the next heir. Among
those who, by their sympathy for the captive queen of Scots,
rendered themselves objects of suspicion to Elizabeth and her
ministers, were Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, and his countess.
He was the son of the beheaded duke of Norfolk, and grandson of
Henry Fitzallan, earl of Arundel, who had rendered Elizabeth
great service in her sister's reign during her imprisonment in the
Tower. Earl Philip inherited his wealth and honours as the son of
the heiress of Arundel. He had been brought up a Protestant, and
married in his boyhood to the eldest daughter and co-heiress of
lord Dacre of Gillsland. Her he neglected while running a
career of dissipation at court, paying the queen so much flatter-
ing attention that he was supposed to be in love with her; but at
last, piqued at several slights that had been put on him, he retired
into the country, and became attached to his neglected wife, who
had been induced by his late grandfather, with whom she lived
during her husband's desertion, to become a Roman Catholic,
She was in consequence presented for recusancy, and confined by
the queen's warrant to the house of sir Thomas Shirley for a year.
Arundel was highly offended at the harsh treatment of Ms wife,
and being depiived of her society, which he had too late learned